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Address of J. Bevan Braithwaite to Indiana 
Yearly Meeting. 


The readers of Friends’ Review will probably 
be pleased to peruse the following loving words, 
addressed by our dear friend, J. B. Braithwaite, to 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, and there read both in 
the men’s and women’s meetings; the receipt of 
which is acknowledged in the twenty-seventh min- 
he the proceedings of that meeting, just pub- 


A FEW LOVING WORDS OFFERED BY J. B. BRAITH- 
WAITE, 


My heart has been much with my dear friends 
of Indiana from time to time during my tarriance 
on this Continent ; and I had all along cherished 
the hope of being present with them on the occa- 
sion of their Yearly Meeting. But it has pleased 
our Heavenly Father to lay his hand upon me in a 
way which precludes the undertaking of the jour- 
ney. I therefore venture in the nearness of the 
love of Christ, to express in a few broken words a 
litle of that which has been laid upon my heart. 

Your Yearly Meeting occupies a position of 
great importance and responsibility. Your exam- 

© and influence are felt far beyond your own 
Widely extended borders, and I doubt not that 
many are united with me in the present prayer 
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the Lord’s great mercy, afresh illustrate the reality 
of His presence and love to His dependent children. 

The work of the Church is two-fold: the gath- 
ering in of the wanderers, and the building up of 
believers, leading all to realize their rest in their 
living Lord, governing, guiding, feeding and 
blessing, as the One Shepherd of the Flock. Of 
this Church our religious Society is not the whole, 
but a part. In the forest there are many trees; 
in the garden there are many flowers; but it is 
only as each tree and flower grows up in harmony 
with the design of its Creator in planting it, that 
it fulfils His gracious purpose, and trily manifests 
His glory. The oak would not add to its beauty 
by copying the beech, nor the elm to its graceful- 
ness and utility by attempting to grow into the 
maple. May we, dear Friends, be preserved from 
the vain desire after such imitations. May we, in 
the simplicity of childlike wisdom and love, con- 
tinually seek to fulfil the purpose for which the 
Lord has called us asa branch of His universal 
Church, by growing up into Him in all things, 
who is the Head. 

To us, Christ crucified, risen and glorified, must 
ever be the Alpha and the Omega. He was dead, 
and is alive again, and, behold, He liveth forever- 
more. We reverence Him as our High Priest, 
Shepherd and King, present with us by His Spirit 


t your approaching annual gatherifg may, in | in our waiting and worship, and in the prepara- 
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tion, qualification, and exercise of a living minis- 
try. As we are true to our allegiance, our simple 
worship becomes a living testimony to the all- 
availing sufficiency of His sacrifice, mediation and 
intercession. Our religious profession would thus 
be a continued exhibition to the world around us 
of the blessedness of the words, ‘‘ Because I live, 
y@ shall live also”’ ; for ‘“‘ Without Me, ye can do 
nothing.”” I long more than I can express, that 
it may be given to you, my dear Friends, in all 
your meetings, and in your lives and conversation, 
thus to exhibit the abiding presence with you of 
our risen and ascended Lord. Where His grace 
reigns, self is laid low, giving the inspiration of 
reality to the words, ‘*‘ We are nothing ; Christ is 
all.” 

I recall with great interest an incident that re- 
mains indelibly stamped upon my recollection, in 
connection with my first visit to Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, nineteen years ago, namely, the sending 
of an Epistle of Christian salutation, accompanied 
by a deputation of three of your most valued 
Friends, on a mission of peace to a sister Yearly 
Meeting. The value of such a mission is not meas- 
ured by its apparent result, and whilst no formal 
repetition of such a visit may be called for, it has 
always lived in my heart as a delightful illustration, 
worthy of your Yearly Meeting, of the spirit of 
love and mutual charity, highly becoming Chris- 
tian churches, professing to be living under the 
government of the same Holy Head, and in the 
blessed fellowship of the same blessed Spirit. 
Amidst all our conflicts, and every exercise of faith 
and patience, the mind, as life passes on, dwells 
with peculiar satisfaction upon efforts such as this. 
The Churches’ testimony to Christ is a testimony 
not only to His reign, but to His righteousness 
and peace. It is designed to be an exhibition of 
His restoring mercy, longsuffering, love and 
uniting power. Hisnew commandment—His own 
love shed abroad in the heart by the Holy Spirit— 
will be as a precious ointment filling the whole 
house with the fragrance of Heaven, and uniting 
all in the peace, the perfect peace, which is of God 
through Christ Jesus our Lord. 

[Signed] J. B. BRatrHwWaIrE. 


——— ewe 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


We not infrequently hear the remark made that 
other religious bodies have, in course of time, 
come around to hold opinions that are more or 
less identical with those professed by the Society 
of Friends. Up to acertain point we may confess 
that there is much plausibility in this view, and we 
may indeed be thankful for such progress as has 
already been made in this direction.’ Yet is there 
much—very much—still left to be desired, and 
therefore there is surely as much need now as ever 
there was for continued faithfulness on our part in 
bearing testimony to the Truth. 

It is not a little confirming to our faith when 
we observe thoughtful men of other denominations 
giving expression to any of those views that we 
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ourselves hold dear. Thus. in a recent addres 
on the building of the Temple upon the threshing 
floor of Ornan the Jebusite (I Chron. xxii, 1 
C. H. Spurgeon laid peculiar emphasis on the fag 
that all: places are alike haly to God; even th 
common place of daily toil of a mere Canaanite 
It is, he said, as though the Lord shouldisay to ys 
‘«T will meet you anywheré. I will be with yoy 
in your daily calling. I will'speak with you in th 
fields when you are tilling the ground, in the gran 
ary where you house; the wheat: be with you jj 
your domestic apartments ; be with in your pla 
of trade and commerce; with you anywhere it; 
right for you to be.” Can we do better th 
worship God whilst we are engaged at our dail 
employment and earning our daily bread? In 
spiritual sense, he said, we should make our enti 
life a temple of the Living God. Christ haviy 
become the foundation of our hope, we should x 
thereon the pillars of earnest supplication and ard 
it with lofty praises. Our, bodies should be tempk 
of the Holy Ghost, our houses should be churche 
our meals sacraments, and our breath praise. 
‘¢The Theatre: an Essay upon the non-accorf 
ance of stage plays with the Christian profession,” 
the title-of a thoughtful little book .by. Josiah ll 
Leeds, of Philadelphia. In a small. compass} 
has compiled a large amount of ancient a 
modern testimony which proves that from va 
early times thoughtful men have acknowledged a 
regretted the evils inseparable from dramatic rep 
sentation. ‘The book is written in a remarkab 
calm and reasonable spirit, which should commet 
it to-all classes of-readers: It may be safely a 
culated amongst the young—which is more th 
can be said of every work upon this subject. 
London, Eleventh mo, 26th, 1884. 


Letters Read at the Whittier Presentation 
Providence School. 


Oax Knott, Danvers, Mass., Tenth mo. 13, if 


Augustine Jones, Principal of Friends’ Scho 

Providence, R, I. : 

My Dear Friend—I have received the kind i 
vitation to be with you on the 24th inst., but l 
hardly possible that I can avail myself of it, otf 
wise than by proxy. My double or ‘ counter 
presentment ’’ will, of course, be there, andas 
party most interested; may fitly supply my pitt 
The position assigned it, between the busts of ! 
great English Friend and statesman, and the nd 
woman, who, like the Master, visited ‘ the sf 
in prison,’’ seems so far beyond the desert 0! 
original, that if the portrait had the miractil 
power of locomotion attributed to mediaeval 1 
tures, it would feel constrained to walk out of 
frame and seek a humbler place. 

I have reached an age when flattery ceass 
deceive, and notoriety is a burden, and the 
shadow of literary reputation fails to hide thes 
emn realities of life, but a geriuine token of! 
and good-will has no limitations of time, a™ 
never out of place. I scarcely need, therefore, 
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that I highly appreciate the generous compliment 
paid me by my much-valued friend in placing my 
portrait in the old and honored institution under 
thy charge. I confess that [ heard the first inti- 
mation of his purpose with some surprise and mis- 
giving, as | looked back upon a life, not indeed 
without honest endeavor, yet maiked by many 
weaknesses and errors. If, however, this gift of 
my friend shall testify our common interest in the 
Friends’ School and faith in the principles and 
testimonies of its founders, and if it shall serve to 
remind those who see it, that whatever may seem 
worthy of commendation in the life of its original, 
is due not to himself, but to the Divine Providence 
which surrounded his youth and strengthened his 
manhood, I shall be more than satisfied. 

I need not say to thee, my dear friend, that al- 
thougl I am a Quaker by birthright and sincere 
convictions, I am no sectarian in the strict sense of 
the term. My sympathies are. with the Broad 
Church of Humanity. Nevertheless, if one has to 
be ‘‘ hung in effigy,’’ he. may have some choice as 


_ to the place of execution ; and it goes far in recon- 


ciling me to my own fate to know that the cere- 
mony, in which 1 must be a passive participant, 
will be performed in a hall of learning of the So- 
ciety of Friends. I am very truly thy friend, 
_ Joun G. WHITTIER. 
; Onz.AsH, RocuDALg, Sept. 29, 1884. 

My Dear Friend :—It. would be a great pleasure 
for me if I could. be present on the occasion when 
you will unveil the portrait of your and my excel- 
lent friend, J. G.. Waittier. 

Icannot write to you anything worthy of the 
day, and of the eminent poet whose services and 
whose fame you are about to commemorate, but I 
shail venture to send you a few lines expressive of 


the feeling I have towards him, and of the sense I | 


have of the great value of his writings. I might 
fill pages if I were to point out the poems which 
have especially. impressed me. I refer only to 
three of them which rest always in my mind. 

The Virginia Slave Mother’s Lament has often 
brought the tears to my eyes. It is short, but is 
worth a volume on the great question which was 
settled twenty years ago, by your great conflict, in 
which so much treasure and blood was expended 
to make freedom the heritage of your continent. 
Those few lines were enough to rouse a whole 
nation to expel from amongst you the odious crime 
and guilt of slavery. In the poem of ‘‘ Snow- 
Bound,”’ there are lines on the death of the poet’s 
sister which have nothing superior to them in 
beauty and pathos in our language. I have read 
them often with always increasing admiration. I 


have suffered from the loss of those near and dear | 


to me, and I can apply the lines to my own case, 
and feel as if they were written for me. The 
‘Eternal Goodness’? is another poem which is 
worth a crowd of sermons which are spoken from 
the pulpits of our sects and churches, and which I 
do not wish to undervalue. It is a great gift to 
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mankind when a poet is raised up amongst us who | 
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devotes his great powers to the sublime purpose 
of spreading amongst men the principles of mercy 
and justice and freedom. This our friend Whittier 
has done in a degree unsurpassed by any other 
poet who has spoken to the world in our noble 
tongue. 

I feel it a great honor that my bust should stand 
in your hall near the portrait of your great poet. 
Excuse this poor expression of my feelings. I 
wish I could write to you something more worthy 
of the occasion to which you are looking forward 
with so much interest. 

Believe me, sincerely your friend, 
Joun Bricut. 

LEGATION oF THE Unirep Sraregs, Lonpon, Sept. 11th, 1884. 

Dear Sir—I have too vivid a recollection of that 
Arcadia of Friends in Chester county, Pennsyl- 
vania, of the beautiful homes to which I was wel- 
comed and of the kindnesses I received there, not 
to feel a deep sympathy with any commemoration 
in which the Society is interested. And how much 


| more do I feel this when your ceremony is in 


honor of my friend Whittier, whom I have loved 
and respected for forty years. I send you accord- 
ingly, as you request, a few verses, more to express 
my good will than as an adequate expression of my 
share in the universal and affectionate esteem in 
which our poet is held. Faithfully yours, 
AUGUSTINE JONES, Esq. J. R. Lowe. 


TO J. G. WHITTIER. 


New England's poet, rich in love as years, 

Her hills and valleys praise thee, and her brooks 
Dance to thy song ; to her grave sylvan nooks 
Thy feet alluré us, which the wood-thrush hears 
As maids their lovers’, and no treason fears, 
Through thee her Merrimacs and Agioochooks, 
And many a name uncouth, win loving looks, 
Sweetly familiar to both Englands’ ears, 
Peaceful by birthright as a virgin lake, 

The lily’s anchorage, which no eyes behold 
Save those of stars, yet for thy brothers’ sake, 
That lay in bonds, thou blew’st a blast as bold 
As that wherewith the heart of Roland brake, 
Far heard through Pyrenean valleys cold. 


Germantown, Pa., Tenth Mo. 21st, 1884. 
Augustine Jones, Principal of the Friends’ School, 

Providence, R. L: 

My Dear Friend—It would have given me much 
pleasure to be present at the reception of the por- 
trait of John G, Whittier, at the Friends’ School, 
Providence, on the 24th inst., did not pressing en- 
gagements forbid it. Rightly to value and do 
honor to our great men was never more the duty 
of Americans than now. ‘To withhold the worship 
once given to civil and hereditary position, irre- 
spective of character, is well. To demand that 
great gifts and eminent service shall not shield any 
from being brought to the test of integrity and 
unselfish virtue is right. To find in the fact of 
manhood a claim to equality in civil rights, free- 
dom of conscience and due social consideration, is 
a part of our heritage as citizens of a republic. 
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But to award a generous and unstinted apprecia- 
tion to what is high and noble in mind and moral 


character, is to give what is justly due and what |: 


enriches us. 

We who are absent, then, will unite with you in 
according our admiration and heartfelt regard to 
the moralist, whose ‘‘clear-eyed sense of duty’’ has 
ever been inspired by the teachings of the Sermon 
on the Mount, and the spirit of its author; to the 
patriot who has been wont ever to give his voice 
for the right, the true and the merciful, who has 
cheered the darkest hours of our history with 
words of hope and courage prophetic of the vic- 
tory of the good, and has poured condemnation 
on what was base and unjust; to the poet who has 
won an honored place among our three mightiest ; 
to the man of ‘letters who has brightened the 
homes and lives of our people with light of his 
verse, and‘ has spoken to the hearts of all classes ; 
to the Christian, who has drunk deeply of the 
spirit of the Master; to the man we love and 
cherish as a friend whose out-poured life has per- 
vaded, uplifted our own. 

Very truly thy friend, 
James E. Ruoaps. 


Havervorp Cotxscs, Pa., Tenth Mo., 1884. 
Augustine Jones : 

Dear Friend—I regret the urgency of profes- 
sional duties, which prevent my acceptance of th 
kind invitation to the unveiling of Whittier’s por- 
trait. Great as may be the throng of loving and 
reverent pilgrims who may honor the occasion by 
their bodily presence, I must content myself with 
- being one of the still greater number who will be 
spiritual on-lookers and hearty sympathizers. The 
grand old ‘Institution’ does not now for the first 
time bear witness to her appreciation of the poet 
whose commemoration of the ‘Blest land of 
Judea, thrice hallowed in song,’’ has served asa 
welcome inspiration to the faith of three genera- 
tions, For more than a half century her children 
have been stimulated by the trumpet calls to‘truth 
and righteousness, which were engraved on their 
memories as a pleasant portion of their school in- 
struction. The influence and wide ramifications 
of that early training were important factors in 
securing an efficient hearing for the ‘* Voices of 
Freedom ”’ and in ridding our land of its greatest 
curse. It is eminently fitting that our loyal regard 
for a leader who has earned a wide-spread and 
well-merited renown in so many literary fields, 
should be shown by some public and lasting testi- 
monial, which may hand down the evidence of our 
appreciation to children’s children. It is fitting 
that the life-long, earnest and consistent advocate 
of the great truths which were taught by Fox and 
Penn and Penington, and which the world still so 
greatly needs, should be especially held in remem- 
brance at a seat of learning which was established 
largely for the promotion of those truths. I rejoice, 
therefore, that in my future visits to the scene of 
my early experience as scholar and teacher the 
speaking likeness of one whom I am glad, for so 


many reasons, to call my friend, may revive the 
aspiration— 
“Oh ! spirit of that early day, 
So pure, and strong, and true, 
Be with us in the narrow way 
Our faithful fathers knew ; 
Give strength the evil to forsake, 
The cross of truth to bear, 
And love and reverent fear to make 
Our daily lives a prayer!” 
Affectionately thy friend, 
Puiny EarLe Cuase. 
: Asuristp, Mass., Sept. 22d, 188,, 
My Dear Sir—No man could be more fitly 
honored in any school than Whittier in yours, and 
no purer character, morespotless life than his, could 
be commended to the admiration and emulation of 
youth. The tenderness and sweetness of his song 
are not greater than its generous humanity and its 
devoted patriotism, and the traditions and spirit of 
his religious faith have given a certain antique sim- 
plicity to his career which personally endeared him 
to his countrymen, as his poetry stirs their admir- 
ation and pride. The famous men and women 
whose portraits in color and marble you are plac- 
ing in your hall, are well called Friends, for 
friends they are,‘and have been, of all that is 
noblest in human endeavor, friends of liberty and 
justice and charity; of the prisoner, the slave and 
the outcast. Such men and women are the true 
saints, canonized by the gratitude and love and 
reverence of their fellows, and it is pleasant to 
think that the pictured and sculptured forms of 
these familiar friends of to-day, whose names are 
on all lips and in all hearts, will inspire your pupils 
to a life of ‘‘ plain living and high thinking,” as 
surely as the story of the legends and figures of 
mythology, or ofthe heroes of Greece and Rome. 
Among my earliest and happiest recollections a 
an old Providence boy are those of walks and 
plays in the peaceful fields and groves of your do- 
main, and I wish it were possible for me to accept 
your kind invitation and to say a word of heartfelt 
honor toa man and poet, whose genius and life 
and character you commemorate, and of filial 1 
gard for the beautiful city in which I was born. 
Very truly yours, 
Georce WILLIAM CuRTIS. 


For Friends’ Review. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE HOUR. 


‘<A merry Christmas! 1 cannot approve the 
word merry as thus applied ; it is a fitter epithet for 
a bacchanalian than a Christian festival, and seems 
an apology for idle mirth and injurious excess. — 
Hannah More. 

As I have remembered these words of that excth 
lent woman, whom the Christian world delights 
honor for her works’ sake, and whose example of 
devotion to her Lord shone so brightly, even 
the gay and fashionable circles of England’s me 
tropolis, I have thought how many at the present 
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day have their feelings of reverence shocked by the 
thoughtless levity which often attends the popular 
observance of the Christmas festival. 

And my mind has gone back to the days of 
primitive Christianity, when the disciples celebrated 
their dear Redeemer’s birth, not by merry-making, 
nor the glamor of ‘a pompous ritual, but who, fol- 
lowing their Divine Master in loving obedience, 
were a living illustration of the poet’s lines: 


“ Thy litanies sweet offices 
Of love and gratitude ; 

Thy sacramental liturgies 
The joy of doing good.” 


It has often been questioned, and doubtless with 
just cause, whether Constantine, styled ‘‘ The first 
Christian Emperor of Rome,”’ really promoted the 
lifeand prosperity of the church by his patronage, 
with its consequent secularization, and engratting 
upon it the customs of a heathen people, the more 
readily to win their acceptance. Thus we find the 
old feast of the birth of Sol, on the 25th of Twelfth 
month, transferred to the Christian feast, and the 
Christ-mass, with numerous other masses, celebrated 
in the Romish and Greek churches through the suc- 
ceeding centuries, and often mingling with the hor- 
rors of war and cruel persecutions. Yet these dark 
and stormy years were not without spiritually- 
minded and clear-sighted witnesses, who from time 
to time boldly testified that ‘‘ the kingdom of Christ 
isnot of this world, not meat and drink, but right- 
tousness, peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 


These voices, however, proved ineffectual to stay 
the tide of corruption and ecclesiastical domina- 
tion, and it remained for the ardent zeal of Martin 
Luther, in the opening years of the 16th century, 
tomake himself heard in notes of protest which 
could not be silenced. But even Luther was not 
fully emancipated. He nobly performed his work, 
the work of his day, while still clinging to many of 
the doctrines and ceremonies which belonged to 
the system in which he had been trained. 

A century later the voice of another reformer 
sounded forth in ringing words the Christian’s free- 
dom in Christ Jesus. George Fox appeared, pro- 
claiming nothing short of what he believed to be 
“Primitive Christianity Revived,” and giving fresh 
emphasis to the declaration, ‘‘ One is your Master, 
even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” Planting 
themselves upon’ this broad platform, he and his 
coadjutors were enabled steadily to defend the doc- 
tne of the priesthood of all believers against 
Clerical assumption. Maintaining the rights of in- 
dividual conscience in all matters pertaining to 
worship, and regarding the existing church ritual 
’% unscriptural, they were firm in their dissent, 
tven in the face of severe persecution, feeling as- 
sured that meeting together in the name of their 
Holy Redeemer, whether by the river side or in an 
Upper chamber, He would meet with them, to feed 
= ‘7. and comfort them, to guide them into all 

Among the prevailing practices, which in the de- 
Yelopment of their high Christian standard they 
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felt called to abandon, was the observance of the 
so-called holy-days ; and although when found pur- 
suing their usual avocations on Christmas days, and 
the different fasts that had been instituted, they 
were frequently punished by the magistrates, and 
insulted and beaten by the people, they persevered 
in the non-observance, and thus by faithful adher- 
ence to their convictions, they became instrumental 
in securing that liberty of conscience, which is now 
so widely enjoyed. 

Two hundred years have elapsed since these 
valiant soldiers of the cross fought their good fight, 
and received the crown of their faithfulness ; and 
we as members of the Society of Friends, which 
these worthies of the seventeenth century were 
made instruments in gathering, profess the same 
religious principles, and to be governed by the 
same Master. May we strive to be.as faithful in 
the support of our Christian testimonies, and 
neither through indifference nor disloyalty neglect 
even what maybe called the minor duties, but 
which some writer has so happily termed ‘‘ the 
smaller fruits of our great principles.” It must be 
clear to every thoughtful mind, that in reference 
to the observance of Christmas, the same objections 
still exist as influenced our predecessors, and in this 
day when ritualism is so aggressive, and its en- 
croachments so marked, is it not incumbent upon 
us to maintain the same earnest loving Christian 
protest ? 

I have often thought it might be in the wise 
ordering of Him who knows the tendency of the 
human heart to idolize the material, while losing 
sight of great spiritual blessing, that so many spots 
connected with prominent events in our Saviour’s 
life upon earth cannot be identified, and that even 
the precise time of His birth remains a matter of 
conjecture. In proportion as our hearts are warmed 
with the love of Christ, and filled with thankfulness 
to our Heavenly Father for His ‘‘ unspeakable 
gift,” and we are favored through the power of His 
grace to live in constant remembrance of Him, does 
not the sound of ‘** Merry Christmas,”’ suggestive 
of *‘idle mirth and injurious excess,” and asso- 
ciated with the most sacred event in the world’s 
history, fall upon the ear as a painful discord ? 

Ever cultivating a spirit of reverent gratitude for 
the priceless blessings and privileges which come to 
us through our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, ‘‘ let 
us stand fast in the liberty wherewith He hath made 
us free, and be not entangled again with the yoke 
of bondage.”’ G. W. C. 


Newburyport, Mass. 


Ir 1s not by selfishly hugging God’s gifts to our 
own bosoms, but by liberally scattering them 
abroad, that we taste the fullness of their delicious 
sweetness.—Zion’s Herald. 


THE true heavenly knowledge is beyond all riches 
—Wisdom is better than rubies ; and_ all the things 
that may be desired are not to be compared to it.— 
Proverbs vitt. 11. 
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Extracts from the Tenth Annual Report of the 
Executive Committee of Friends of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, on Foreign Missions. 


(Concluded from page 291.) 
COLPORTAGE, 


Demetrio Martinez has continued his journeys 
through the States of Tamaulipas, Nuevo Leon, 
San Louis Potosi, and Aguascalientes, and has sent 
quite a supply of books to the State of Durango. 
He has travelled chiefly where there are no estab- 
lished missions, and has distriouted four mule 
loads of books and tracts during the year. He 
sells school books and gives us any surplus he can 
spare after deducting his travelling expenses, whilst 
Women Friends of Philadelphia have given us 
means to keep him supplied with our religious pub- 
lications. He travels through fanatical sections 
where his life is threatened, but as yet has been 
unharmed. We have feared that he would suffer 
at the hands of some of these lawless gangs of 
men as did the colporteur sustained jointly by us 
and the Presbyterian Mission two years ago, who 
was murdered near Edinburg, Texas, by some 
gamblers whom he had tried to awaken by tract 
distribution. We trust that the seed thus widely 
scattered will produce a rich harvest in the future. 


OUR GOSPEL CARRIAGE. 


During the year our mission carriage has made 
three trips to the Southern Mission and intermedi- 
ate stations, carrying missionaries and mission 


supplies, having travelled over 2,500 miles in this 


service. Aside from carrying missionaries to their 
permanent stations, the visits of supervision have 
been most useful in stirring up all the missions. 

In view of the importance of this method of 
evangelization our Friend Isaac Sharp secured 
funds in Philadelphia for a suitable carriage for the 
work, but the duty on carriages not having yet 
termina‘ed, we have not made the purchase. 

At our Monthly Meeting at Matamoras on the 
7th of Ninth month, of the present year, it was 
unanimously approved that henceforth we en- 
courage the missionaries to visit the other stations 
and hold a series of meetings, thus following the 
Apostolic plan, the plan so fully used by the Society 
of Friends. 

We must therefore look to keeping the mission 
carriage constantly in the field, as were we to 


make a single journey annually by hired convey- | 


ance it would cost nearly as much. as the annual 


. - . . | 
expense of our mission carriage, which can make 


four or five visits if necessary. 


THE WORK AT SAN FERNANDO. 

The large school organized there by our Friend 
Julio Gonzalez Gea has continued to bear fruit and 
to give him access to the people. Aside from this 
a Sabbath-school has been organized and meetings 


kept up with good results, though met by a most | 


blind fanaticism, the authorities allowing pro- 


cessions with images in the streets asking the inter- | 


cession of the Virgin Mary to give them rain, &c., 
which are forbidden by the Constitution of the 
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Republic. Perhaps the most encouraging feature 
is the aid rendered by a convert who, in the face 
of all this opposition, has boldly taken part in the 
work and is giving promise of a future minister in 
the cause, though thus far waging the war at his 
own expense. He is now a useful co-laborer of 
our Friend, and we may consider him as a true 
missionary, and he will figure in the list of our 
native laborers. This station has meetings at Men. 
dez, sixty miles away, kept up by visits from Julio 
Gonzalez Gea. These two stations and some work 
among the ranches are sustained by Friends of 
New York Yearly Meeting. 


SOTO LA MARINA, 


This station, established last year and sustained 
by Western Yearly Meeting, has been gaining 
access to the people in a social pastoral way, but 
public meetings have not been kept up regularly 
for want of suitable rooms and the unwillingness of 
the people to take so decided a stand publicly. 
Our friends are encouraged to talk on the loving 
truths of the Gospel in their homes, and invited. 
to pray with the families; but those who attended 
the meeting we held there in company with Isaac 
Sharp, found that such a public act was discounten- 
anced by their relatives; but they still come 
privately to learn the Gospel truths and sing 
hymns. 

It was expected to open a Girl’s School, and the 
Association of Women Friends sent Ora Osborne 
and Lillie Neiger to this point to study the language 
and prepare to work at Soto la Marina, The 
failure of the Telfuer railroad line, and the conse- 
quent hindrance to any growth in the village, and 
the insecurity of life, there, as urged by the U. .S 
Consul General, have in some measure hindered the 
carrying out of this plan; although suitable rooms 


on the principal squire have been offered, and this 
hindrance will no longer exist. 


GOMEZ FARIAS. 


There has been considerable growth at this 
station; nine members have been admitted during 
the year, and the attendance nearly doubled. The 
new meeting-house was opened for public worship 
on the 20th of Seventh month, and is a gift of 
Abby G. Mendenhall and her husband, who now 
support the resident preacher, and contemplate 
still further improvements. 


ESCANDON. 


This station was suspended owing to the belief 
of William Walls that he could more effectually 
serve Christ in school work at Matamoras. Our 
friend, Luciano Mascorro, stopped six weeks there, 
and kept up meetings twice each week, and found 
nine persons who appear to be truly converted, 
and it is hoped to organize them into a church, and 
visit the place periodically from Gomez Farias and 
Santa Barbara. 


SANTA BARBARA. 

After holding a series of meetings at Gomez 
Farias our friend Luciano Mascorro proceeded to 
Santa Barbara, where he arrived Seventh month 
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ih. He was warmly received by the people, and 
he priest, having recently married, was excom- 
wnicated whilst our friend was at Escandon, and 
ie time to work successfully seems to have ar- 
wed. Among those who came to give them a 
sitof welcome were the ex-priest and his wife, who 
s highly appreciated in that village. Good 
jms have been secured, and it is hoped to begin 
hy school, Bible school, and meetings at an early 
py. Four persons have applied for membership, 
hey having been reached by the previous visits of 
ibrado Ramirez and myself. 















CADAREITA JIMENEZ. 


Considerable animation was noted in the work 
re last spring. Meetings were kept up in sur- 
wnding villages, and many began looking to- 
ad uniting with our Society. We have not yet 
yen able to makea visit to this isolated mission, 
hich seems to be doing a valuable work in that 
ity and its vicinity. 










CO OPERATION, 


We gratefully acknowledge the agreable and sat- 
Nying co-operation of various Foreign Mission 
mganizations. 

The Women’s Foreign Missionary Association of 
iiana Yearly Meeting—Catherine M. Shipley, 
msident, and Eliza W. Hiatt, secretary —assumed 
ie charge of the Spanish school for girls at Mata- 
poras. They have appointed Louisa Flores as 
ucher, and are meeting the expense of this work. 
The Women’s Foreign Missionary Association of 
ends of Philadelphia, of which Sarah W. Nichol- 
m is president, have sent Julia L. Ballinger to 
latamoras, and meet all her expenses. 

The Women’s Foreign Missionary Association of 
Netern Yearly Meeting, of which Eliza Arm- 
trong is president, have sent Ora Osborn and 
ilie Neiger to Mexico. They are at present at 
alamoras, preparing themselves for their work. 
they have charge of the work at Soto la Marina. 
The Committee on Mission Work of New York 
larly Meeting have borne the expense of the 
ussion at San Fernando. 

Friends of Baltimore Yearly Meeting have gener- 


bisly contributed $400 to aid in the mission work 
N Mexico. 
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Tat Best Time ror PLANTING.—At a recent 
meeting of the Germantown ( Pa.) Horticultural So- 
ety, Joseph Meehan, in speaking of ‘‘ The Best 
me to Transplant Trees,” said in substance: 
This is not an easy question to answer. We may 
FY Certain seasons are favorable ones, but to name 
ly time as invariably the best, cannot be done. A 
tat deal of the success in transplanting trees de- 
eds on the season following. A mild winter may 
low fall planting, or a cool, moist summer that 
' spring. In such cases the plantings would most 
ely be successful. ‘There are two things required 
"success in planting, viz. : the saving of all fibres 
Ma favorable season following. ‘Trees cannot 
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live without fibres. 
cept to sustain the tree in place. 
thread-like roots which feed the tree through their 
tips. A tree with all its fibres saved is safe at any 
time. 
potting plants. 
is washed of the earth around its roots. Thus every 
fibre is saved and the plant grows right on. 
moving large trees it is almost impossible to save 
every root and fibre; some are generally lost. 
very favorable time to the production of new fibres 
is early fall, as has been often proved. Trees trans- 
planted in September will throw out at once a lot 
of fibres which will supply the tree with sap for the 
winter. 
when roots have been lost in digging, on account 
of this renewal of fibres. 
good, because the ground becomes settled before 
the buds burst and evaporation commences. Fibres 
have time to form before the leaves, and thus the 
necessary moisture is supplied. 
able time to transplant a tree, which has lost many 
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Roots are of little account ex- 
It is the small 


Florists carry out this principle nowadays in 
When the soil is worn out the plant 


But in 


A 


Early fall is much better than late fall, 


Early spring planting is 


The most unfavor- 


roots, is just as the buds are bursting. The young 
leaves are calling for moisture rapidly, and the 
fibres or mouths to convey the food are not there, 
and the tree dies. It may be repeated then that 
trees with all their fibres are sate in spring or fall, 
Early fall is an excellent time, as the ground being 
warm it induces new fibres to form. Early spring 
is good as the tree settles in position before growth 
sommences.”’— Gardener's Monthly. 


THE AMERICAN PLANE OR SYCAMORE TREE.—At 
the Montreal Forestry Congress, Mr. Caldwell, of 
Cincinnati, said : 

‘*The monarch of our forests is the sycamore 
tree. It isa rapid grower and not destroyed by in- 
sects. Iam indebted to ‘Zadok Cramer’s Navi- 
gator,’ published in 1808 at Gittsburg, Ga., tor 
facts which would be incredible if I had not seen 
the enormous sycamores, which, however, I did not 
measure. I have seen a section of a hollow syca- 
more tree used as a smoke-house to smoke meat ; 
another as a bin to hold grain; another as an ash- 
hopper to catch ashes; another as a well curb. This 
tree grows near the water courses and does not 
thrive so well elsewhere. The ‘ Navigator’ 
named above says: ‘ It is known to have measured 
sixteen feet in diameter, four feet from the ground, 
and this only a common size. Oae has been known 
to be sixty feet in circumference. In the hollow of 
another a man turned himself around with a ten 
foot pole, at right angles to his body, sweeping in- 
side the tree. On the farm of Mr. Abram Miller, 
in Scioto county, Ohio, is a hollow sycamore tree, 
into which thirteen men rode on horseback on the 
6th of June, 1808; there was room for two more; 
the fourteenth was present, but his horse would not 
enter the strange apartment.’ I say, further, this 


tree is valuable for housebuilding and for cabinet 
work, but it is not the most valuable.’’— Gardener's 
Monthly. 

THe Famity Cow.—A cow is selected with a 
view to her good and productive qualities, reason- 
ableness of price and ease of keeping. A cow fitted 
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to these circumstances should be hardy, active, easy 
to keep, and hold out well in milk, giving a fair 
supply at least ten months in the year, and during 
the flush season a large supply. 

In my experience, I have found more of these 
qualities combined in the Devon breed than any 
other which I have tried. Perhaps it may be too 
limited, but I have had experience with Ayrshire, 
Durham, Alderney, and their grades. With the 
Devons I have been uniformly successful. They not 
only give a good supply of milk, at all times suit- 
able for drinking, and rich for butter or cheese, but 
produce it at.a minimum of cost. The mature 
cattle are not as liable to disease as some others. 
The Devons possessa hardy, good constitution, and 
are admirably adapted to our New England climate 
and hill pastures, possessing beauty as well as good 
milking and other qualities, to at least as great a 
degree, if not greater, than any other breed. 

To judge or select a good cow, stand in front of 
her ; look at her shape, which should be wedge like 
—fine in front and wider behind. See that her 
horns are clear, with a waxy look; eyes mild and 
pleasant, ears not coarse, but clear; fine yellow 
skin, soft or vielding to the touch ; legs rather short 
than long, and a good sized, well-formed udder, 
which is not all flesh, but soft and flabby when the 
milk is out.— W. H. White, in Country Gentleman. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MO. 20, 1884. 


‘* NOT THE WHOLE of the universal Church.”” Ob- 
vious as may seem this lesson of the address of J. 
Bevan Braithwaite to Indiana Yearly Meeting, yet 
its truth and practical application are often over- 
looked. Different duties belong to different bodies ; 
limitations necessarily exist, as to what is possible, 
and as to what is best foreach. Without supposing 
that any one church or denomination realizes 
in full the Divine ideal, it appears to be clear that 
variations are fermitted among them, compatibly 
with individual salvation, and, when sought and 
obeyed, guidance, as well as with great and im- 
portant services of the different churches in their 
corporate capacity. 

What are we to conclude to be the special mis- 
sion of the Society of Friends, as a church? What 
also, may be regarded as of its mission or place? 
These are portentous questions, not new to our con- 
sideration; but their answers need to be sought 
constantly ; they may perhaps not be just the same 
from year to year, or from period to period. 

Impartial observers from outside of the Society 
have not failed to be impressed with the truth 
strenuously urged by its founders, preachers and 
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writers from the beginning, that their message and 
work were to call men to greater spirituality in re. 
ligion ; to leave shadows for the substance; to 
know Christ not only historically and traditionally, 
but also immediately, as being with His disciples 
always, even to the end of the world. 

In this, they were for a long time in the advance 
of almost the whole of the Christian world. Per. 
severance, zeal, and much suffering from persecu- 
tion were necessary to obtain even a general toler. 
ance for such a message, with the individual life 
and church organization which accompanied its 
proclamation. While hundreds and thousands were 
gathered together in their organization within a 
comparatively short time, most of them, probably, 
were already ‘‘ seekers ;”’ inclined towards religion, 
but unsatisfied with what they found either in the 
established church or among those dissenting from 
it. Yet the early Friends were pre-eminently mis 
sionary travelers, to different quarters of the globe, 
delivering still the same message, calling men to 
come to our Lord Jesus Christ that they might 
have everlasting life. A gradual diminution of 
these labors, after the first and second generations 
had passed away, must be regarded as so far a fail- 
ure. Yet there were then continually preserved in 
the body, and have been down to the present time, 
many ministers and members entirely devoted to 
the will of God, redeemed from the world, and rep- 
resenting in their personal service all the prin 
ciples which George Fox and his associates taught 
and acted upon. When, in retrospect, it appears that 
there was an intermediate time in the Society from 
about 1750 to 1850, during which its life asa church 
was much hampered and ‘‘ cumbered about many 


.| things’’ not the most needful, we cannot but see, 


through all, a line of worthy descendarts and suc 
cessors of our elders; Nathanaels in whom ther 
was no guile, and apostolic ministers ‘‘ full of faith 
and of the Holy Ghost.’” Such there have ever 
been, and such we are thankful to know there are 
with us to-day. But there is such a thing as cor 
porate unwisdom ; and individual members suffer, 
more or less, by the weakness of the whole body. 
God suffers churches, as well as persons and m 
tions, to learn lessons by their own experienc; 
and this experience may be painful, humiliating 
and prolonged. 

Now, the essential spirituality of Christianity 
coming to be more and more appreciated by maly 
in almost all Christian denominations. Yet the 
number of those who yield to a different influenc 
is large. Our mission to proclaim and exempliff 






































































nd that early message has not been finally fulfilled. 
re. Does it not, still, constitute the chief usefulness of 
to the Society of Friends? Good reason exists for 
ly, believing that the Head of the Church has truly 
les called many of our members, may we not say the 
whole body, within these latter years, to more 
nce active evangelistic and missionary labors. Such 
Per labors belong, indeed, to the simplest and most 
_ universal functions of every Christian Church. But, 
‘ler. does it follow that the older watchword, the 
life first emphatic message, should be, or may be, 
ite dropped, forgotten or ignored, under this new im- 
were pulse? Are we to become less of Friends because 
in a longing and hoping to be revived, and to be instru- 
bly, | ments of revival? Our answer to this question is, 
rion, decidedly, no. ‘To accept the contrary would in- 
the [| volve the admission that our ancestors were mis- 
from | ‘ken in their faith, and that this tree of two cen- 
mis fm ‘uries’ growth must be cut down at the root. We 
lobe, fm Pelieve that the number of those in all parts of the 
mn to fm Society who now see that it was a tree ‘‘of the 
might Lord’s planting,’’ sound at its root, and in all its 
on of @ /egitimate branches, is increasing. May they be: 
ations [| ‘ttengthened to protect it from the axe of every de- 
a fail. | ‘foyer, from within or from without; so that it 
ved in | =™ay grow, downward, upward and outward, giving 
‘time, Slory to God, and diffusing blessings amongst men. 
ed to pee 
d rep- Caution is no doubt needed now, as well as 
prit- i formerly, that, as is urged by our contributor, 
taught HG. W.C., this week, we do not concede anything 
irs that HH to the aggressiveness of ritualism in regard to ‘« holy 
y from  days;”” Christmas included. Also, it is important 
church to discourage revelry and injurious excess on all 
} many MH occasions ; especially such as are associated with 
uit set, H@ the greatest events in sacred history. But all the 
nd sue world (so to speak) now knows that Friends never 
n there HH keep holy days in any sense approaching ritualism. 
of faith It becomes therefore a question in ‘¢ minor morals,” 
ve evel Hi how far Friends may accord, or must withhold, 
ere att @ kindly sympathy with such others as by world-wide 
as 0” @ Usage have fixed upon the supposed or assigned day 
s suffer, HH of the birth of Him whose coming was proclaimed 
e body. “glad tidings of great joy to all people,” for a 
and na 9% time of manifestation of ‘‘ good will towards men,” 
erience and especially towards those of their own household 
miliating HH and circle of friends. We have no condemnation 
for any who do not feel at liberty to yield to this 
tianity 5 HM general feeling; neither can we speak severely of 
by maty #% those who, in such a matter, suffer ‘‘a little child 
Yet tht Hi to lead them.”” So much tends to becloud the joys 
influenct 








of life, that it seems well to promote, every year, 
indeed every day, the remembered as well as unre- 
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membered acts of kindness and of love, which a 
poet has spoken of as the best portion of a good 
man’s life. 





THe CarisTIAN Worker and GosPEL ExPosiITOR 
have been united, and will hereafter appear as one 
paper; issued by the Publishing Association of 
Friends, at Chicago: A. H. Pickering, Manager ; 
Calvin W. Pritchard, Editor; Dougan Clark, 
M. D., and A. H. Hussey, Corresponding Editors. 





~ DIED. 


NEWLIN.—Near New London, Ind., Eleventh mo. 
12th, 1884, Cora A. Newlin, daughter of Zimri and 
Isabella Newlin (latter deceased), in her 2oth year; 
a member of Honey Creek Monthly Meeting. 

Another noble life gone amid the frosts of autumn. 
Just as the leaves and flowers were fading and droop- 
ing away, the icy breath of death has kissed away the 


| bloom of young womanhood from earth and trans- 


planted her life into the never-fading garden of the 
great beyond. Cora was a great lover of her books, 
a very industrious and successful student. If she had 
lived she would have finished the course of studies at 
the New London High-School this year. But her desk 
is vacant. In the school, the Sabbath-school, she will 
respond to roll-call no more. Through blinding tears 
her name is stricken from the list of her os 
class. After bearing her severe affliction with muc 
patience, she died in the triumphs of a living faith, and 
gave her friends the full assurance that she was ready 
to go. 





NOTICE. 


A STATED MEETING of the Women’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Association of Friends of Philadelphia will be 
held on Sixth-day, Twelfth month 26th, at 1308 Filbert 
Street, at 11 A. M. S. Capsury, Secretary. 





MEETING-HOUSE FOR FRIENDS AT CON- 
STANTINOPLE. 


-_— 


The (London) Friend contains the following : 
Bansury, Eleventh month 2oth, 1884. 
This property has 120 feet frontage to the street 
and is 46 feet deep: the house itself occupies 37 
feet frontage and runs 31% feet back; it starids on 
rising ground overlooking the Sea of Marmora. 
The purchase includes a plot of ground opposite, 
containing about 400 square yards, now occupied 
as garden. The following letters with respect to it 
may interest many. GILLETT. 


ConsTANTINOPLE, Eleventh month 3d, 1884. 

As you are aware, Gedih Pasha was a Turkish 
quarter about twenty years ago, but since then it 
has gradually passed into the hands of Christians, 
chiefly Armenians. The house which we considered 
the most suitable, both from its size and central 
position, is one of the few large Turkish houses 
which are still used by their owners (Turks) in 
the midst of Christian houses. The reason why 
these few houses remained in their hands is that 
the owners have religious objections to sell their 
property to Christians. It was also on that ground 
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that the owner of the present house had refused to 
sell it to the Roman Catholics about six months 
ago. 

Gedih Pasha is essentially a new and growing 
Armenian quarter, and it'will remain so for several 
reasons: 1st, its situation is healthy and pleasant ; 
2nd, it is very near the Bazaars and Khans; 3rd, 
the Armenian Patriarchate is situated close by; 
and 4th, it is easily accessible from the Golden 
Horn Bridge by means of several public convey- 
ances by sea, by train, and by tramways. Site 
Hopting that in this matter as in others both you 
and we shall be guided by God's Spirit in our en- 
deavours for the extension of the kingdom of our 
blessed Lord Jesus Christ, 

I am, yours very respectfully, 
H. J. Grracosian, M.D. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, Tenth month i1th, 1384. 

Yesterday we had a very nice meeting for the 
first time in the new house. It was indeed a time 
of sweet and thankful remembrance of the good- 
ness of our Heavenly Father in the past. Owing 
to the sudden death of the Armenian Patriarch, 
there were not as many people as I expected; I 
should say about fifty. Takouhee Karageusian has 
not re-opened the school yet, having given the 
children a week’s holiday; I hope next week all 
will be ready to open the school in the new house. 

I am, your affectionate friend, 
G. S. DoBrasHIAN. 
For Friends’ Review. 


REPORT OF THE HOWARD ASSOCIATION 
(ENGLAND), WITH COMMENTS. 


The Report of the Howard Association, of 
London, for 1884, contains some points of gen- 
eral interest, particularly with respect to the pre- 
ventable causes of pauperism and crime; rightly 
declaring that a most efficient means to deal with 
those questions, is to make prominent ‘‘ the best 
practicable modes of promoting those social con- 
ditions which tend to diminish crime and increase 
order and morality.”’ 

In a Paper widely circulated by the Association, 
upon ‘‘ Overcrowding and Crime,”’ attention was 
called to the fact that, instead of actually compen- 
sating the owners of squalid tenements for their 
criminally unfit habitations (as in some cases had 
been done), the owners of all such places should 
be required either to maintain them in necessary 
sanitary condition, or to shut them up until so 
fitted for habitation, or again, to have them entirely 
torn down at their own expense. In our own 
city (Philadelphia) efforts have been made by an 
association, with, I believ2, a fair degree of suc- 
cess, to re-habilitate, so to speak, the localities 
bordering upon the rather notorious Bedford 
street neighborhood. Thé stumbling blocks in the 
way of all such worthy undertakings, however, are 
well indicated in the following paragraph of the 
Report. 


‘It is the first principle of social science that 
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the sources of overcrowded squalor and vice are 
to be found mainly in such causes as érreligion, 
intemperance and improvidence. To some extent 
the nature of the dwelling moulds the nature of 
the people. But, in far greater and more general 
degree, the habits of the latter affect the state of 
the former. Some years ago, many of the best 
houses in Boston (U. S.) the former residences 
of rich merchants who have betaken themselves to 
the suburbs, came into the possession of persons 
who let them out, in rooms and tenements, to a 
poor and squalid class of the population. The 
result was a speedy dilapidation of these fine old 
houses, which became as filthy and shabby as other 
slums. * A similar effect has been produced in 
many neat new cottages at Walthamstow, Totten- 
ham, and other suburbs of London, through their 
treatment by a morally low class of tenants. If 
millions of money were expended on new dwellings 
for such people it would be a huge waste. The 
first thing to be done is to promote by individual 
and church effort, the extension of education, tem- 
perance and religion.”’ To the education we would 
affix the requirement that it include industrial 
training in some shape. , 

Concerning religion, the Report quotes the 
words of a London pastor who has labored much 
among the poor and wretched of the great city. ‘1 
have but little confidence in anything the law can 
do for the people except it is to put bit and bridle 
on the burning mouth of the drink traffic and 
sweep away half the public houses, You may pull 
down the shanties and build model houses with 
next to no rent; but if you do not, and cannot, 
change the people themselves, the ‘ Bitter Cry’ 
will mock your effort, and this social and moral 
corruption will rot and fester still. * * la 
us do our proper work and carry the gospel to 
every house, and every man, woman and child. If 
we search for their souls as for a treasure, we shall 
find them in gutter, alley and slum—poor, hard 
and prejudiced ; but responsive to the touch of a 
noble sympathy and capadle of being won back to 
God.” 

In discussing the subject of juvenile reformato- 
ries and industrial schools, the Report refers to the 
late enactment, by several municipal bodies, of 
ordinances against the employment of very young 
children in selling papers at night. In one or two 
places, children under eight or ten years are for- 


* Directly and strongly ctr of theabove is a letter froma 
a 


real estate agent, published a few days ago in the Boston Herald. 
After detailing the personal care he had for two years taken to im 
prove the condition of the inmates of a number of large tenements, he 
says, as to the direct cause of the squalor and vice it seemed impos 
sible to overcome, ‘‘ Drunkenness is their normal state ; filth is their 
natural element. They are loathsomely foul, physically and morally— 
the despair alike of philanthropy and legislation. The House of 
Correction has no terrors for them, and Deer Island is looked to as# 
pleasant marine residence. Place these people in the best house on 
Beacon street to-day and in a single month they would convert it into 
a ruin, and a dirty ruin too. | take my God to witness that Icom 
menced with this class of people in the spirit of an earnest von 
the profound belief in their potentiality for good. Vain hope! oolish 
belief! Obscene in their language, repulsive in their habits, drunkea 
in their lives, they seem to me when I see them at their worst, not 
men, not women, but mere brutified creations ; not human beings, but 
mere abortions of humanity ’’ He concludes “‘ withont one touch, 
fanaticism in my natyre, I am bound to declare that rum is primarl 
responsible for four-fifths of the squalid misery which is pictured it 
yesterday’s Heraild.”’ 

















hidden to sell newspapers at any hour. Now, if 
the readers of this abstract would accompany the 
compiler along a small side street in the locality of 
the afternoon newspaper establishments, and see 
the crowds of little lads, many of them not over 
eight years of age, waiting for the ‘* next edition”’, 
or squabbling together, with much profanity, as 
they play at ‘‘ pitch penny” or other petty gam- 
bling, they would be convinced that eight or ten 
years was a seriously low minimum of age for a 
city newsboy. 

The information given concerning Irish prisons 
is quite unsatisfactory. For instance, in the mere 
matter of cost there has been a startling increase 
ss compared with the cost in the time of Sir 
Walter Crofton, whose administration of the 
pisons of Ireland elicited general praise on the 
part of those interested in penal matters. Each 
eonvict at Lusk now costs the taxpayer about £86, 
whereas under Crofton’s rule it was less than £ 30. 
It is, however, the serious lack of proper official 
isitation or inspection that is perhaps most to be 
amented. Thus, we are told, ‘* The Lord- Lieu- 
nant, in 1880, appointed certain gentlemen as 
isitors of the several convict prisons, but we find 
lat Mountjoy male prison was visited by them 
only once in 1880, that it was not visited at all in 
1881, and only once in 1882; and that Mountjoy 
tmale prison was not visited at all in 1880 or 
81, and only once in 1882.’’ Voluntary visita- 
ion by those religiously interested would also 
ppear to have fallen off, partly owing to the rival- 
ies and jealousies of Protestants and Catholics. 
ith much less of contention of that kind in our 
byn country, it will be admitted, nevertheless, 
hat prison visitation with us does not now receive 
eattention that it did a generation or two ago. 

Concluding with some remarks upon murders and 
he death penalty, the report alludes to the Amer- 
an custom—especially in our Southern States, of 
arying concealed deadly weapons, rightly inferr- 
ng that a very large number of murders would not 
cur if this reprehensible habit was broken up. 
bit, though we have, in so many places, prohibi- 
ory laws hereupon, the knowledge of the fact is 
00 often not developed until the deed of blood 
has been done. J. W. L. 
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From The Earlhamite. 
THE MOORE RECEPTION. 










On the evening of November rst, a memorable 
teeption was given by the faculty, students, and 
nends of Earlham, in honor of her loved ex-Presi- 
tat, Joseph Moore, and his wife, who will soon 
0 to other fields of labor. About two hundred 
ving hands and hearts greeted the honored guests, 
Md renewed old friendships, feeling that genuine 
bkens of love and good-will have no limitation of 
me and are never out of place. A half hour of 
dclal converse was interrupted by the announce- 
ut of supper, an ample meal, doing honor to its 
Managers, 

After the repast, Timothy Nicholson, on behalf 
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Ne ence 


of the Board of Managers, thanked Joseph Moore 
for his faithful stewardship,.and gave a short sketch 
of his life. 

He was first engaged as a teacher in 1853, hold- 
ing various offices until 1859, when he went to 
Harvard to study under Agassiz and Wyman. 
After graduating there in 1860, he was installed at 
Earlham as Professor of Natural Sciences. After 
five years’ efficiency in this chair his health failed. 
He went to North Carolina and spent three years 
organizing schools there. In 1868 he returned with 
health restored, and was unanimously elected Presi- 
dent of Earlham College. This position he held 
until the fall of 1883, with the exception of one 
year spent in traveling, when he visited California 
and the Sandwich Islands, and collected many rare 
specimens for the cabinet, which has ever been his 
especial care. In 1883 his physicians again pre- 
scribed rest. Resigning, he again went to Caro- 
lina, where he remained year, and deriving much 
benefit from the climate, decided to make it his 
home. ; 

Ida Holland, speaking of Joseph Moore as an 
educator, referred to his love of nature and capacity 
for inspiring and leading others to study her. The 
words of President Chase were quoted, which 
showed how highly Professors Agassiz and Wyman 
honored Joseph Moore as a scientist. 

Elvira Hester spoke of him as a Christian; how 
his life, by its nobility, uprightness, zeal, friend- 
ship, and religion, aided, guided, and checked by 
his noble wife, had been an untold blessing to 
Earlham College. 

Edgar Nicholson gave a summary of Aristotle’s 
and Joseph Moore's twelve moral virtues, which no 
one but our modest President thought needed to be 
subtracted and divided for the truth’s sake. 

Dr. Test, on behalf of the Alumni, gave a racy 
speech, which rose to eulogy as he spoke of the 
hard struggles, persevering effort, and unfaltering 
faith in final success ever shown by our ex-President. 

J. J. Mills delivered a memorial of friendship. 
accompanied by a purse of ‘‘ metallic sympathy,”’ 
a gift from pupils and friends. 

Prot. Wm. Trueblood read a poem expressive of 
the regard shown to President Moore, which appro- 
priately closed the programme as arranged. 

Then followed the address of the President, 
dodging the compliments, or coolly catching them, 
and handing them over to his co-workers, excusing 
us because we were his children and knew no better 
than to speak thus extravagantly. He soon sat 
down amid universal applause. A chorus followed 
from professors and teachers, students and friends. 

Many greetings were read from distant students 
and friends who were unable to be present. 

Returning then to the library and parlors, a few 
more minutes passed happily away, but we could 
not forget that we were losing one of our greatest 
benefactors. As we bid them adieu we invoke the 


richest blessings to go with him and his family to 
new fields, and may long lease of life yet be theirs, 
which shall be a benison to others, as it has ever 
been to us in the past. 
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From a Letter to the (London) Christian. 
THE SALVATION ARMY. 


FRANCE, 


Our hearts are full of praise to God for His con- 
stantly increasing blessing upon our work. We 
have now stations in six Departments of France. 
In the Doubs a glorious work of salvation has been 
going on, chiefly in the villages of Roches and 
Montecheroux. In the latter place the meetings 
have been held in a barn lent us by a man who 
was formerly a notorious drunkard and doxeur, but 
who was saved in one of the first meetings held 
by our officers in the district. Ever since the 
opening the barn has been crowded to excess, and 
meetings of 400 and 500 people held in the open 
air. 

In a recent tour in the south of France I had 
the joy of seeing audiences of 400 to 800 people 
—Catholics, infidels. and Protestants, all mixed— 
listening with remarkable attention for upwards of 
an hour to the straightest and simplest truths about 
sin and salvation, and of hearing at Nimes a plat- 
form full of earnest soldiers testifying to the power 
of Jesus to save. There is a wonderful opening 
for the pure Gospel of salvation, and it is a fact 
full of promise that some of our most devoted 
soldiers in France are converted Roman Catholics, 

In Paris our hall is well filled every Sunday 
night, and has been throughout the sultry sum- 
mer months, though it is situated in one of the 


most degraded parts of the city, and upon a lonely 
quay of which people have often said to us that 


they are afraid to come there at night. But God’s 
light continues to flash amid the surrounding dark- 
ness, and we continue to be cheered by solid con- 
versions. We also continue to receive beautiful 
letters from Paris converts, not only from the 
provinces, but from Switzerland, Holland, Eng- 
land, and from the French army in China. 
SWITZERLAND. 


In Switzerland seven stations are in active work. 
In the Canton of Nefichatel where there has been 
the most severe persecution, there are two flourish- 
ing corps, numbering together upwards of 300 
soldiers, One of these has already thrown an 
Outpost jnto a neighboring canton, and when it 
got upon its feet and became a corps this same 
band of devoted young men, led by a Swiss officer, 
turned in another direction, and have just opened 
another place within marching distance with blessed 
results. We look forward to the most glorious 
scenes of salvation in Switzerland. 

You may recollect my having mentioned in your 
columns in spring the remarkable conversion of a 
notorious drunkard and poacher in the Canton of 
Vaud, and how after he was saved he went to his 
worst enemy and confessed to being the man who 
had burned down his hay-rick, some time before, 
and how he offered himself for prison or to restore 
the value by working in his fields. You will be 
glad to hear that this ‘‘enemy”’ is now saved and 
his wife also, and that these two men, who were 
formerly the very worst in the country, and living 
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in hatred and continued revenge, are now fast 
friends, and walking in the light of a Saviour’s 
love. A year of living testimony on the part of C, 
had worked mightily upon the heart of R., who at 
last followed him one day to a meeting, and there 
fell at the feet of the Redeemer. When these two 
left the house of salvation they were stoned through 
the town by a fierce mob—their sole crime—sal- 
vation! Yours in the King’s service, 


A. S. CLipporn, 
187, Quai de Valma, Paris. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


A Hand Book on Pedagogics. By Joun W. Woony, 
A. M., Professor of Mathematics and Instructor 
in Pedagogics, New Garden School, N. C. Greens- 
boro’, J. S. Hampton & Co., 1884. Small 12mo, 
pp. 60. 

This is rather a f/an for a book than a book. It 
has the appearance of being the syllabus of the au- 
thor’s lectures on Teaching and School Manage- 
ment. Nineteen pages are occupied with the state 
ment, in tabular form, of heads under which the 
subjects of the Lectures are classified. (Although 
the last Lecture is numbered XX, there is no Lec- 
ture IV.) Following these, in many cases, are cor- 
responding pages containing brief and sententious 
‘* principles concerning the same subjects , some 
of these being the author’s, but most of them quoted 
from other writers. They are often very good ; as, 
for example, the following : 

‘¢ The successful teacher must in his own person 
form a connecting link between the art and the 
science of teaching.”"—Craig. 

The power of thought is obtained by systematic 
thinking; mental growth depends upon mental ac- 
tion. 

A protracted exercise of the faculties tends to 
exhaustion and weakness, while a change of occt- 
pation renews the energy of their own action. — 

‘No exercise should be so difficult as to dis 
courage action, or so easy as to render it unneces 
sary.” 

it is only by labor that thought can be made 
healthy, and only by thought that labor can be 
made happy ; and the two cannot be separated with 
impunity.” 

The foundation of unreliable scholarship is gen 
erally laid in habits of careless observation. — 

A common error in assigning a lesson is in at 
tempting too much, This leads to a lack of thorough: 
ness and hence lack of interest. 

‘* One difficulty at a time to children.” 

‘“‘ The aim of your discipline should be to pro 
duce a self-governing being, not to produce a being 
to be governed by others.”’—7. Spencer. 

‘‘We might as well expect children to be ten feet 
high as to expect them to have judgment in theit 
tenth year.” — Rousseau. ‘ 

Bad acts repressed are not good habits formed. 
The end of government is fully attained only whet 
order is maintained through the development of 
stantial character. 
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In the twenty-five pages additional to those 
above-mentioned, concise remarks are made upon 
their different topics. Of course an exhaustive con- 
sideration of any of them is impossible upon such 
ascale; but the observations made are very sug- 
gestive. With their general tenor we can fully 
agree. Some particulars may be noted which admit 
of question. 

Where ‘‘ the teacher’s work ” is described (p. 7) 
it is said to consist, in most part of, ‘first: The 
development of powers; second: The formation of 
correct habits, and ¢hird: ‘The impartation of 
knowledge.”? It would have been better to say, 
under the first head, ‘‘ the development and contro: 
of powers.” The mastery of our faculties by the 
will is a very important acquisition, over and above 
the formation of good habits. We need to be mas- 
ters even of our habits; controlling them, not 
letting them control us. This omission is supplied 
by Professor Woody, on pages 28 and 20, by refer- 
ence to the value of discipline, as giving control by 
the will. 

Speaking of the natural order in which the facul- 
ties become active, the author says that first in 
importance, as well as in the order of development, 
are the faculties of observation. A similar state- 


ment is made later in the book. While, in our 
present state of existence, observation by the senses 
Is indispensable, it does not rank higher, in com- 


parison with our reasoning powers, than does the 
equally necessary obtaining of food for the body, 
with the nobler functions for whose service it is 
performed. There is, perhaps, a tendency in 
modern pedagogics, in reaction from the neglect 
of training of the senses in past times, to underrate 
the value of a thorough education of the higher 
mental faculties; their study, even,.in psychology, 
now receiving less attention, in many institutions, 
than it deserves. 

Again, Professor Woody says (page 8) that ‘‘ The 
retentive and reasoning faculties must be built out 
of the material furnished by the powers of observa 
tion.” What is here left out is properly added on 
page 18 ; where it is stated that ‘‘ Primary knowl- 
tdge is acquired in two ways—by looking through 
the senses or by looking in by the mind’s intui- 
tions.” This twofold capacity of the mind may be 
best expressed by adding a new term, not in the 

ks: extuition, outward looking, through the 
Senses; as intuition is looking inward, in ‘‘ self- 
Consciousness,” as it is sometimes, not very satis- 
factorily, called. The ascription of a// our knowl- 
¢ to the reception of material for thought through 
os ao Ss fen on which some of the fol. 
ers of John e (no i i 
dhe on? (not Locke himself) split 

Professor Woody’s brief analysis of the develop- 
ment of the mental powers is hardly satisfactory, 
with all allowance for its brevity. Under the 
“ability to elaborate,"” everything is iticluded or 
implied, besides sense-perception, memory, and the 
Power of intelligible expression of thought. Judg- 
ment is hardly elaboration; although the act of 
Teasoning may be so considered. We must ques- 
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tion also a part of the statement made (p. 14) of 
the natural order of the mind's development, given 
as follows: ‘‘1. Observation. 2. Retention. 3. 
Reasoning. 4. Judgment.” We cannot degin to 
reason without performing acts of judgment. 

Much that is good is said under the head of 
Moral Culture. It may seem perhaps hypercriticism 
to take exception to the expression ‘‘ confidence in 
humanity ;” which is repeatedly enjoined. We do 
not regard it as a merely dogmatic formula to say 
that the heart of man is prone to evil, and that 

“Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man!” 


In the capacity of humanity, under the regener- 
ating power of Divine grace, it is right and needful 
to have abundant confidence ; and, also, in the re- 
sponsiveness of the affectional as well as the intel- 
lectual nature of children to right and genial influ- 
ences. This is, we believe, what the author has in 
view. 

Under “ Correct Habits,” a tabular statement is 
given of the action of habits in the development 
and improvement of the memory. We miss, in 
this place, a distinct reference to the value of repe- 
tition in fixing knowledge in the memory. Too 
little appreciation of this has caused a few (gener- 
ally young) teachers to depreciate reviewing in 
school and college courses. For want of more re- 
viewing than is common, at least half of the knowl- 
edge acquired by the average college student is lost, 
except so far as it has promoted the training of his 
powers, very soon after his graduation. 

Under ‘‘ School Government,” we have to take 
partial exception to one statement, namely, that 
‘* Ability to govern well implies the ability to in- 
struct well.” So far at least as regards the absence 
of disorder in the class room, we have known some 
to succeed notably, who were, nevertheless, but in- 
different instructors; while, on the other hand, 
now and then a superior teacher (a very distin- 
guished professor ot Botany in an Eastern College 
for example) will show but little faculty for main- 
taining order. 

Our last criticism will be in reference to Prof. 
Woody’s short list of books recommended for the 
Teacher’s library. In his psychological list, but two 
books are named ; Mark Hopkins’ ‘‘ Outline Study 
of Man,” and the same author’s ‘* Law of Love and 
Love as a Law.” Both of these are valuable works. 
But there should be added, in the shortest list, at 
least Porter for intellectual, and Janet for moral 
philosophy. 

We have given a good deal of space to Professor 
Woody’s book, not only because of its merit, but 
also because it is one of a very small number of 
educational books written by members of the So- 
ciety of Friends. It may be hoped that encourage- 
ment may be afforded for the preparation of another 
edition of this ‘* Handbook ;” so that it may be 
improved and enlarged for the advantage of our 
teachers. 


MODERATION is the silken string running through 
the pearl chain of all virtues.—/ “ler. 
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HEALTH. 

Goop Nursinc.—In the conduct of the sick 
room, the ¢ervices of the physician as teacher are of 
the first importance. It is here where ignorance 
will reign supremely, and with fatal sway, unless 
the firm and intelligent hand of authority interferes 
on behalf of the helpless and patient sufferers. In 
the furnishing of the room, in the disposition of air 
and sunlight and artificial heat, in matters of clean- 
liness in the clothing and in the necessary appurte- 
nances ; and, above all, in the zwrsing, the vigilant 
eye and the guiding genius of the medical attendant 
are among the essential elements in the successful 
treatment of disease. 

In private practice as well as in hospitals, the 
physician should seek to have the furnishing of the 
sick room very simple, with as little of drapery and 
heavy carpeting as possible, and he should endeavor 
to secure ventilation and a proper adjustment of 
light by such contrivance as his ingenuity can sug- 
gest. The popular prejudice against air and sun- 
light has not yet faded from the face of the earth, 
and often the attendant will exclude both of these 
vital elements, as if they were the cause rather than 
the antidote of disease. In the regulation of arti- 
ficial heat, a good thermometer in the sick room is 
all important, and its registration should be in- 
sisted upon by the physician, and Ass standard of 
cleanliness in the care of the clothing and the ves- 
sels of the room should be often held. up as a guide, 
and, if needful, as a terror, to the presiding genius. 

It must be confessed that the average nurse, as 
found in our country towns and villages, is not the 
ideal guardian angel of camps and of hospitals, 
whose fairy shadow, as she flits along the corridors, 
falls like a benediction upon the helpless sufferers. 
The country physician has to deal with different 
material, and oftentimes his greatest embarrassment 
in the treatment of disease arises from the igno- 
rance or duplicity of the nu.se. Inthe larger towns 
and cities, and especially in the metropolis, this 
difficulty has been effectually met and overcome by 
the training of nurses in the hospitals, and a noble 
army of helpers is now in the process of this dis- 
cipline, whose intelligent labors will add to the suc- 
cess of medical treatment wherever they are avail- 

_able.—Avinals of Hygiene. 


THERE IS TRUTH and importance in the warning 
words of Dr. Simon, of London: 

‘* Practically, the business of resisting cholera on 
any large scale resolves itself into aims of preven- 
tion. And, in contrast with the powerlessness of 
curative medicine, the preventive power which we 
possess is among the happiest possessions of sci- 
ence. For public use in this country the all-im- 
portant principle of cholera prevention is that 
cholera derives all its epidemic destructiveness from 
filth, and especially from excremental uncleanli- 
ness. ‘The local conditions of safety are, above all, 
these two: (1) That, by appropriate structural 
works, all the excremental produce of the popula- 
tion shall be so promptly and so thorougly removed 
that the inhabited places in its air and soil shall be 
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absolutely without fecal impurities; and (2) that 
the water supply of the population shall be derived 
from such sources and conveyed in such channel 
that its contamination by excrement is impossible,” 


«me 


EMANCIPATION IN BraziL.—We have already 
had the pleasure of announcing that the provines 
of Ceard has completely relieved herself from the 
stigma of slave-holding, and we now publish with 
great satisfaction the following translation from “4 
Constitugao,” of July roth last, by which it will be 
seen that Amazonas, the largest and most northerl 
province of Brazil, has followed the example 
nobly set by its sister province— , 


‘¢ FREE AMAZONAS.”’ 


‘¢ This is a fé¢e day for our sister province. At 
this hour there is not a single slave remaining in ity 
vast territory. 

‘¢ All its citizens are now free, and this fact wi 
have great weight on its future progress. 

‘*Thus Amazonas becomes the second polished 
diamond in the diadem which adorns the brow of 
Brazil. 

‘* We felicitate the province on its grand futur 
now that it has freed its slaves, and we hope thal 
its Government will not delay in adopting mea: 
to render its happiness permanent.” 

We think that a meed of praise is justly due t 
Dom Pedro II., the enlightened ruler of this 
territory, to whom is unquestionably due the in 
itiative in this as in other reforms.—An#- Slave 
Reporter. 


From The Independent, 
THE LANGUAGE OF THE NEW TESTAMEN 


Through the mixture and communication ¢ 
nationalities, and especially through the terminolog 
of tae philosophical schools, classical Greek i 
many instances assumed new. meanings and moi 
fications of meanings, and a dictionary that wou 
answer all purposes for the study of Plato or Ar 
totle would do comparatively little good when ux 
for the accurate study of the New Testamet 
Not that the writers of the New Testament simp 
adopted the definitions of the schools ; but they, 
they spoke the living language of the day, certail 
made this use the basis of their own. A very 
illustration of this is the Jogos of St. John, whic 
cannot find its linguistic basis in the works of ti 
classical authors, but, when compared. with Phil’ 
use of the word, becomes easily intelligible. 4 
in this manner many of the most important wore 
both in their peculiar use as well as their emplif 
ment as synonyms, will find a ready explanat 
when compared with the use made of them by 
language of the day. A comparison of 
Testament phraseology with that of the Apocryp! 
the Apocalypses, the Septuagint and other lite! 
documents of those days cannot but result! 
shedding light on the distinctive and peculiar @ 
nitions of words as found in it. The evange” 
and apostles wrote for the people and in th} 
guage of the people, and more than many SUM 
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isthe New Testament lexicography, even in its most 
important elements, rooted in this language. Such 
works as pistis, dikaiosune, elpis, ecclesia and others 
as technical terms have an historical basis in the 
pre Christian literature, and a more thorough in- 
vestigation of this could prove only profitable to 
the investigation of New Testament linguistics. 
Deutsch, in his article ‘‘ Talmud,’’ makes some 
important remarks on this subject. 


— ee 


ITEMS. 

A SLAVE AUCTIONEER.—Mr, John Campbell, who 
believes that he is now the sole survivor of the Ameri- 
can Slave-auctioneers, has just published his con- 
fessions, which, as might be expected, are singularly 
interesting. He became a Slave-auctioneer in 1835, 
and carried on the business for nearly twenty-six years, 
during which period he sold no fewer than fifteen 
thousand human beings, The largest sum he ever 
obtained for a single slave was gooo dollars—that 
price being paid by a Tennessee bachelor for a beau- 
tiful quadroon girl at Louisville in 1853. Other girls, 
ranging in color from light chocolate to white, brought 
from 3000 dollars to 6000 dollars; and New Orleans, 
Louisiana, Charleston and Baltimore were at one time 
the best markets for such “goods.” After 1858, how- 
ever, the trade at Louisville and Baltimore, on account 
of the proximity of those cities to the North, rapidly 
declined, and no sales were effected there after the 
beginning of 1861. Many traces of the old slave- 
dealing days still remain. Beneath most of the South- 
ern hotels that were built before the war there are cel- 
lars in which the servants of travellers used to be 
locked up for the night. Mr, Campbell sold his last 
slave in May, 1861; he was going from St, Louis to 
New Orleans on board the Mississippi steamer Star of 
the South, and one of his fellow passengers (who was 
taking some negroes to a plantation in Arkansas) hap- 
pened to lose all his ready money at poker. The 
man thereupon staked two of his male slaves, and lost 
them, They were at once put up at auction; but, 
owing to the bad times, sold for only 1600 dollars the 
two, It is worth noticing that in Mr, Campbell's 
opinion the most tyrannical slave-masters were the 
Northerners who had settled in the South. The true 
Southerners were, he says, almost uniformly kind and 
considerate in their treatment of their human chattels, 
—Western Times, 18th Fune, 1884. 


Honor TO REAL GREATNESS.—Sir Harry Vincent 
said at the recent Anti-Slavery Jubilee : 

“I was very intimate with Mr. Wilberforce during 
the latter years of his life, and well remember his elo- 
quent denunciation of slavery and his efforts for its 
abolition, I cannot forget what took place at his 
funeral, The members of the House of Commons, 
assembled in the House, were marshalled by Sir 
Robert Inglis and Sir Fowell Buxton, Some one took 
my arm, and we walked out two and two. I did not 
see who was my companion until, in the lobby, I looked 
round and saw that it was Sir Robert Peel. We crossed 
the road slowly to the door of the Abbey at Poet’s- 
Corner, and then all round the Abbey, pausing from 
time to time for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour. 
Sir Robert Peel said, ‘ This I consider the highest honor 
ever paid to any Englishman, At Pitt’s and at Can- 
ning’s funeral the House attended, but it was by a vote 
of the House. Now we are all here, every member, 
spontaneously(—cheers)—without any vote or resolu- 
tion. It is a tribute, perhaps never exceeded, to virtue, 
religion, and successful effort in a great cause.’” 


RVEIEW. 


A PRAYER FOR PEACE. 


Give us peace in our time, O Lord, 
From the desolating sword, 
From the devastating flame, 
Peace! Peace! in Thy Holy name. 


The preachers of Thy word 
Are false to the trust conferr'd ; 
And defile Thy temple gate 
With the heresies of hate. 


The eyes of the young man glow 
As the wild war trumpets blow, 
And the women shout and cry, 
As they cozen them forth to die. 


And they go, the brave and strong, 
For the right that may be wrong, 
To feed the ravenous tomb 

With their beauty and their bloom. 


From the mountains to the sea 
Floats up, O Lord! to Thee, 

To the footstool of Thy Throne, 
The long, low, tremulous moan 


Of a childless multitude, 
Tender, and fair, and good— 
Of mothers forlorn, forlorn, 
Bereft of their early born ; 


And of widows, forlorn as they, 
Whose hope, whose prop, whose stay, 
Lie low in the hasty grave 

Of the unreturning-brave. 


For the sake of the perishing Realm 
That our passions overwhelm, 
For the sake of Thine outraged laws, 
And of Liberty’s holy cause,, 


Send us, oh, send us Peace! 
Let the guilty carnage cease, 
Oh stay the avenging rod, 
Peace! Peace! O Lord our God. 
Selected, CHARLES MACKAY. 


——— — — eae 


SO TIRED! 


So tired, so tired of the world, 
Sick of its babel and noise ; 
Its mirth dies in madness, 
Its songs end in sadness, ; 
And false are its friendships and joys. 


So tired, so weary of sin, 

Galled by its bondage and chain; 
With conscience tormenting, 
For ever repenting, 

Yet sinning again and again. 


So tired, so tired of myself, 
Longing for rest and release ; 
Lord Jesus, receive me! 
I truly believe Thee, 
That Thou canst give pardon and peace. 


So tired—so tired of this strife, _ 
Struggling ’twixt doubt and belief; 
Too near for endurance, 
Too far for assurance,— ‘ 
Come nearer, Lord, give me relief! 


Christ is close to thee, weary one, 
Dearly He bought thee, 
Long hath He sought thee,— 

Decide, ere the day is done! 


— The Christian. EVANGELA, 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE,—Advices from Europe 
are to the rsth inst. 

Great BrITAIN.—An apparent attempt to blow up 
London Bridge was made on the 13th, about 5.40 
P. mM. The kind of explosive used, and the mode 
or place of applying it, were matter of doubt. The 
explosion appeared to be under the bridge, near the 
southern end, but whether a boat had been allowed to 
drift into the arch containing explosives with a burning 
fuse attached, or whether a packet of dynamite was 
thrown from the bridge or the shore, is not known. No 
damage was done to the bridge, but nearly all the 
windows were broken in houses along the river, es- 
pecially on the northern side, for a distance of a quar- 
ter of a mile, and gaslights were extinguished by the 
concussion, Some persons who were on the bridge were 
thrown down: but only one was seriously injured, River 
traffic, happily, was suspended owing to darkness, 
otherwise serious results might have occurred. Lon- 
don Bridge is said to be “the greatest thoroughfare in 
the world.” Four lines of vehicles are kept in contin- 
uous motion by the vigilant action of the police, and 
the sidewalks are equally thronged. It is stated that 
§0,000 persons cross the bridge daily to and from one 
railroad station alone. 

The captain and mate of the yacht Mignonette were 
sentenced to death, but the sentence has been com- 
muted to six months’ imprisonment without labor. 

The Skye crofters have publicly announced that 
they will pay no more rent until it has been reduced. 
They declare that they have been so impoverished by 
the long continuance of excessive rents that they can- 
not pay what is demanded. Officers who attempted 
to serve writs of ejection at Uig were driven away by 
the crofters, who pelted them with stones and mud, 

C. Bradlaugh, who appealed against the verdict of 
the jury which found him guilty of a misdemeanor in 
voting in the House of Commons as member for 
Northampton after having administered the oath to 
himself, has been refused a new trial. 

FRANCE.—The Senate, on the 8th, passed by a vote 
of 136 to 24 the Senatorial Reform bill as it was draft- 
ed by the committee. The Chamber of Deputies, on 
the oth, by a majority of 67 rejected the amendment 
providing for the election of Senators by universal 
suffrage. and then adopted the bill without amend- 
ment. The passage of this bill is considered to amount 
to a vote of confidence in the Government, In the 
discussion by the Chamber of the Public Worship Es. 
timate bill, the Vice-President of the Chamber de- 
manded the suppression of the worship budget. A 
member denied the right of the Chamber to take such 
a step, which would be equivalent to a renunciation 
of the Concordat. The proposition was rejected. On 
another day the Chamber rejected motions to restore 
the stipends ot the superior clergy, and to restore the 
credits for scholarships. The Senate, on the roth, voted 
the Tonquin credits with but one dissenting vote. 

The Paris journal Figaro asserts that King Noro- 
dom, of Cambodia, in India, having refused to sign a 
treaty placing his dominions under a French pro- 
tectorate, the French Governor of Cochin China, at- 
tended by a body of armed marines, forced his way 
into the King's palace, entered his chamber and com- 
pelled him to sign the document, It is said the King 
has sent to President Grévy a protest against this pro- 
ceeding. 

Grermany.—In the Reichstag, on the 15th, a motion 
to create a second directorship in the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs, though strongly urged by Prince Bis- 
marck, who declared the present staff inadequate, was 
defeated by 143 votes to 114. 


In the Committee of the Congo -Conference, the 
American delegate, Minister Kasson, presented a prop- 
osition that: all territory defined in the first declaration 
of the Conference be treated as neutral, and that the 
Powersoccupying it shall not make waron each other or 
on the natives, The French and Portuguese delegates 
oppose this proposition; the Germans are silent, and 
the English indifferent. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.—By a colliery explosion at 
Anuna Steyrdorf in the south of Hungary, 75 men 
were killed, all heads of families, 

The Lower House of the Parliament has voted to 
maintain the suspension of jury trials at Vienna 
and Kornenburg, and to continue the military tribunals 
at Cattaro, 

Russta.—The Minister of the Interior has ordered 
the expulsion of all Jews residing in Odessa, Kieff and 
other large cities with foreign passports, unless they 
possess also special Government permits of residence, 
Many Jewish business firms of those cities will proba. 
bly be obliged to go into liquidation, 

Eeypt.—A dispath from Korti received in London 
on the 15th, said that a messenger who had arrived 
there, having left Khartoum eleven days before, re. 
ported Gen, Gordon well, and that he had recently 
defeated the rebels severely at Underman, It is re. 
ported that the Mahdi’s lieutenant is advancing through 
the desert upon Dongola, and that the Mahdi has or. 
dered his lieutenants in Darfur and Kordofan to send 
to him at Khartoum all available troops, munitions 
and stores. 

DomeEstic,—The New Orleans Exhibition was form- 
ally opened on the 16th inst. in the presence of the 
State and city officials and a large number of invited 
guests. President Arthur not "Neer able to leave 
Washington, sent an address by telegraph, and by 
electric connection set the machinery in motion. 

ConGREsS.—The Senate has passed bills providing 
for the admission of Dakota as a State ; for the sale 
of the Cherokee Reservation in Arkansas; amending 
the bill prohibiting the delivery of registered letters 
and the payment of money orders to lottery compa 
nies, by extending its provisions to all lotteries, not 
merely “ fraudulent ” ones ; and the House joint reso- 
lution continuing the work of the Census Bureau, The 
House passed the Military Academy Appropriation 
bill and a bill to establish a Department of Agriculture, 


““CHRISTIAN CONVERSION.” 


Its Nature and Results, and some of its Relations 
to certain other Topics. By Dr. William Nicholson. 
A neat 12mo pamphlet of 46 pages. For sale by 
NICHOLSON & Bro., Richmond, Ind. Price, pos 
paid, 10 cents; three copies for 25 cents. This pail 
phlet is worth ten times its price, 19-3! 


ef 
Com PANION HOUSEKEEPER wanted for asmall 
family, with some experience in nursing. A 
Address 

20-It 


Friend, over 30 years of age, preferred. 
Editor of Friends’ Review. 


ALKETHREPTA. 


Regarding this preparation the late Dr. Hering ¢! 
this city said, “ I have tried preparations of all kinds; 
lived six years in the land where the Cocoa Bean grows 
and made my own preparation, but have not tasted’ 
good or pure an article. as the ALKETHREPTA., It 
is worthy of recommendation and praise.” 

We advise our readers to try it. ‘ 

Sold in one pound tins by all Grocers, Sample red 
ages given at 1613 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
107 Fourth Avenue, New York. 17-26 





